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If you, as a teacher, or as one inter- 
ested in small animal pet shows, happen 
to read these lines, please read also the 
article upon the subject and the rules for 
their management in another column of 
this issue. 


After repeated assurances by the officials 
of the World’s Fair that nothing savoring 
of the degrading exhibition of a bull-fight 
would be permitted during the Fair’s exist- 
ence, these same officials have gone back 
on their promise. See the article in an- 
other column which tells the story. 


All honor to Canada for what she has 
done to preserve the elk from extermina- 
tion! Reckless slaughter nearly wiped 
them out as it did the buffalo. It is esti- 
mated that while no figures can be given 
as to the number that roam through Can- 
ada’s vast national parks, there are within 
fenced areas, doubtless, close to four thou- 


sand. How many would be left in a few. 


years if the average hunter were let loose 
to do his will? 


There was once in this country no specific 
law forbidding the docking of horses’ tails. 
Now, though it is still done secretly and 
under cover, it is illegal in nearly every 
state in the Union. The shame of “setting 
up” the tails of saddle horses, now illegal 
in at least three states, will eventually be- 
come illegal in all the states. The cruelty 
and the shame of it are against the intelli- 
gence and humanity of an _ enlightened 
people. 


How many of our readers know that 
there is a patron saint of dogs? The saint 
is St. Roch. According to an English 
paper, on a recent day something like a 
hundred dogs were brought to the Church 
of St. Thomas More to be blest by the 
priest. Some dogs, the report says, trav- 
eled hundreds of miles to be present on 
that occasion. The priest, Father Whelan, 
told the reporter, “I had no idea it was 
going to be so popular and I am getting 
just a little bit alarmed about it!” 


Bull-fighting and the 
World’s Fair | 


N spite of the assurance of the officials 

of the World’s Fair that there should be 
no exhibit of anything savoring of the bull- 
fight during the Fair’s existence, a confer- 
ence was held recently with the officials of 
the American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, the Connecticut Humane Society and 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston, at 
which the man, Sidney Franklin, who has 
been so determined to stage what might be 
called a “bull-fight” at the New York 
World’s Fair, gave an exhibition of what 
he has so long been clamoring for. The 
officials of the Societies present, while stat- 
ing that they were “unalterably opposed to 
the introduction of bull-fighting in this 
country, saw nothing in the performance 
which involved actual cruelty or which was 
contrary to law.” 

Of course, if there was no violation of 
any humane law, it would b2 impossible for 
any humane organization to threaten prose- 
cution if the exhibition took place. It is a 
pity that the authorities of the World’s 
Fair went back on their undeniable assur- 
ance that nothing savoring a thing of this 
sort would be allowed. It will take, we fear, 
too much explaining to assure the humane 
public that the World’s Fair authorities 
were not charged with violating their 
agreement. While this so-called bull-fight 
may be conducted according to the rehears- 
al given and may involve no violation of 
law, it will be looked upon the world over 
as the permitting of an entering wedge in 
the United States of that archaic, cruel, 
barbaric thing known as a bull-fight. 


Since writing the above, we are pleased 
to learn that while the so-called bull-fight 
was put on for a few performances, it 
proved to be so tame that after three days 
it was withdrawn entirely through lack of 
patronage. 


The Church and the Animal 


F course we are using the word “ani- 
mal” now as including only the world 
of life below us. Why has it taken so many 
centuries since the beginning of the Christ- 
ian Era for what are known distinctively 
as “humane societies” to receive the recog- 
nition they have today? Why has the 
Church done so little to inculeate the spirit 
of justice and compassion toward all senti- 
ent sub-human life? Why so seldom is our 
obligation to this vast realm, which has 
suffered such injustice and cruelty at the 
hands of man, ever referred to in the 
Christian pulpit? Indeed, outside of the 
sayings of the Founder of Christianity, the 
New Testament has scarcely anything to 
say which would seem to show any special 
interest in the unnumbered millions of 
creatures that have played and still play 
so large a part in the history of mankind. 
We believe the answer to be that such 
supreme interest was taken for centuries 
in saving the human soul from everlasting 
punishment that the claims of the animal 
seemed scarcely worthy of attention. While 
the teachings of Jesus breathe everywhere 
the spirit of infinite kindness and mercy, 
His early followers naturally thought of 
that spirit as going out, above all, to their 
human fellows. Many centuries had to pass 
before the thought of God as revealed in 
Jesus grew wide enough and human enough 
to lead men to think of God, not as an 
arbitrary Sovereign, choosing here and 
there a few favored mortals for everlasting 
bliss and dooming all others to unending 
torture, but, rather, forever on the side of 
all the creatures to whom He had given 
being. This is true if He marks even a 
sparrow’s fall. If men are to say “Our 
Father,” their vision of Him must widen, 
not only as it relates to the race of men 
but also as it relates to all living things, 
both man and beast, with the capacity to 
suffer pain. 
With this truer and larger thought of 
God that came with the Man of Nazareth, 
and which it has taken so long for man to 
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see in its glory and its power, has come 
also that wider humanity which some day, 
this is our faith, will stay the hand of 
strife and war and cruelty in all its multi- 
tudinous forms. This must be, or else there 
is no Eternal Goodness at the heart of the 
Universe, and either all that has been or 
is, or is to be, has no origin but blind and 
mindless Chance or a Mocking Spirit of 
Evil which laughs with malicious glee at 
man’s hopes and fears and his age-long 
faith that “Somehow good will be the final 
goal of all.” 


The Elephant’s Relations 


HELEN R. BISSELL 


HAT would you think if your clos- 

est relative, and your only one, 
weighed four hundred thousand times less 
than yourself? Such is the startling con- 
trast between the eleven-foot elephant and 
the hyrax or rock rabbit, its nearest 
relative. 

The hyrax looks like a rabbit but no one 
can say that a rabbit looks like an ele- 
phant. Still a close study of the skeletons 
of these two creatures proves their kinship. 
The elephant weighs several tons, the 
hyrax only a few ounces. It is only about 
the size of an elephant’s toe nail. Yet these 
little brown natives of the rocks and trees 
claim kin to the lordly elephant. At home 
in their native land it is the rock haunting 
hyrax that is best known. 


They resemble an elephant in still an- 
other way. We all know that an elephant 
is considered one of the most intelligent of 
all animals so we find the little hyrax in- 
telligent also. The little ones race up bald, 
high rock faces, and delight to sprawl in 
the sun. They chase one another like 
kittens. 


Then at an unexpected sound they dis- 
appear like lightning into their holes in the 
cliff. Afterwards, with the curiosity of a 
child, they mischievously peep out to dis- 
cover the cause. There is always intelli- 
gence in a little head that invents games. 
Play means imagination. 


Dr. Chalmers Mitchell tells some delight- 
ful tales of his pet hyrax. How it would 
scale the walls of his room and run along 
the curtain rods; of the funny things it 
liked in the way of diet; and how, becoming 
accustomed to the telephone, it would rush 
to it when it rang. For it knew it would 
meet its master there. 


It is also the only animal in the world 
that makes hay while the sun shines. It 
cuts the grass when it is green and lets 
it cure in the sun. When the grass becomes 
hay it stores it for the winter. 


These rock rabbits are the coneys men- 
tioned in the Bible and for some reason 
the Hebrews were not allowed to eat their 
flesh. Some twenty species exist in Africa, 
Arabia and Syria, the largest about the 
size of a hare and the smallest no bigger 
than a baby rabbit. 

They are grouped scientifically with the 
hoofed animals though they have no hoofs. 
They have blunt clawed paws. The bony 
formation, however, of these paws and the 
wrist bones overlying them are like those 
of the true hoofed beasts. So scientists 
place these little furry creatures as the 
nearest relatives of the elephant today. 
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The Gigantic Blue Whale 


CARROL HOW 


HE blue whale, or rorqual, inhabits a 

whole world of waters with its millions 
of fishes of every size. He has nothing to 
fear in such an extensive range for he is by 
far the largest animal now or ever in exist- 
ence. He has been captured eighty-five feet 
long, and has the regular, though probably 
exaggerated, fame of weighing a ton for 
each foot of length. 

The reasons why such a fishy appearing 
creature is an animal, are several and con- 
vincing. He has a shiny skin and no scales. 
He has flippers instead of fish fins. He has 
nostrils on the top of his head and he 
breathes real air instead of drawing it from 
the salt-water through fish-gills. 

The blood of the world’s largest animal 
is warm instead of cold. Moreover, under 
his glistening raincoat-skin, he has a pro- 
vision for keeping himself warm in the 
form of a heating-pad of blubber-fat per- 
haps two feet thick. 

Unless twins should happen her way, 
Mother Blue Whale has one child at a time 
and she nurses it. Then she belongs to the 
mammal class and a mammal is an animal 
and not a fish. 

The blue whale is named because of his 
shades of dark slaty blue, to which he is 
entirely devoted. The only visible trimming 
is a white-tipped flipper beneath which all 
other white hides. 

Small ears about the size of a finger, 
carry very slight noises to their speed-built 
master. In spite of his great size, he is 
easily alarmed, and is out of sight like a 
shot at any strange sound. 

Two curiously interesting characteristics 
belong to the blue whale and all of his type. 
The small eyes do not move, so the great 
body must be turned about in the waters 
for any change of vision. 

But the strangest thing is that contrap- 
tion of fringed whalebone that drops from 
the roof of his mouth. He swims along, 


jaws apart, collecting small fish. The water 
entering with them, floats them behind his 
strainer-pendulums and his sieve drops to 
hold them in. When he is ready to enjoy his 
fish tid-bit, he closes his jaws, forces the 
water out of his mouth and the little fish 
caught behind the whalebone strainer are 
still there ready to go on down to nourish 
the largest animal in the world. 


Open Season for Pheasants 
ANNA R. BAKER 


A living rainbow thrown across my road, 
A treasure trove by old-time pirates stowed 
In the secret wood, a prairie signal flare— 
These you have been to me. But laws 


declare 

You now mere game for hunters. You must 
face 

Quick piercing death. I beg you, find a 
place 


Of safety in some tangled pile of brush. 

Lie there without a move to break the hush. 
Or hide your jewels underneath the leaves 
That fell last month. Their mottled heap 


deceives 
The eye. Men come who call it sport to 
kill. 


No wooded valley and no quiet hill 

Escapes their restless, threatening feet. 

Hungry for blood they are and not for 
meat. 

They search for you. Their narrowed eyes 
are strained 

To find you. Must I see your plumage 
stained 

And fading while I see your life recede? 

But if you too have sporting blood and need 

To capture courage in dire circumstance, 

Or find your destiny in the gambling 
chance; 

If quiet breathing seems a coward’s breath; 

If you must rise to meet swift, shining 
death 

Upon the wing, faced sunward—then, fly 
high! 

Leave me a trail of glory in the sky. 
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Old Age Pension for Horses 


F. B. M. COLLIER 


My bell doth more: 
It cometh in to court and pleads the cause 
Of creatures dumb and unknown to the laws. 


—“‘The Bell of Atri” 


EARS ago about the streets of our 

country town, the county judge drove 
a beautiful carriage horse of light sorrel 
with long, pale-colored tail and mane. To 
my childish eyes this middle-aged aristo- 
crat with his shiny-coated steed and low 
phaeton presented a charming and fasci- 
nating picture. Then one day, alas, another 
bigger horse pranced before the phaeton, 
and in troubled dismay I sought the 
reason. 

It was then carefully explained to me 
that the sorrel had done his duty, and was 
too old to trot about dragging vehicles and 
loads. 

“Was he sold?” I asked scrrowfully. 

Why, no, he was pensioned off, put out 
in a field of good pasture to rest, or 
be cared for in the best of stables by the 
kindest of grooms. To further questions I 
was told that’s what happened to all old 
horses unable to work. You see my father 
and the judge were both the Victorians at 
whom we so often scoff. The only code they 
knew or recognized was generous recogni- 
tion of loyal service, whether of man, dog 
or cat. No mercy organization was needed 
to teach them gratitude to the dumb 
creation. 

In later years, when I first heard of the 
profitable glue factory solution for disabled 
horses, I was not only horrified but nause- 
ated. For by then I had learned that even 
the classical poets delighted to lavish their 
genius upon the high theme of recompense 
for bird and beast. What student at high 
school ever failed to be shocked by the 
slaughter of the albatross in the “Ancient 
Mariner,” to rejoice at the triumph of the 
“Birds of Killingworth,” or at the victory 
of the decrepit and abandoned horse who 
won his pension by ringing the “Bell of 
Atri.” 

And, indeed, old age pensions as a defin- 


days when the East provided us with the 
curious legend concerning the beautiful 
charger of King Herod of Jerusalem. 

He whom we usually call the wicked 
Herod owned a handsome mount called 
“Salmi.” He was swift and powerful in 
service, keen and obedient in battle, tire- 
less and faithful in travel, proud and dash- 
ing in military and royal procession. Then 
age took his strength, and he could no 
longer serve in desert charges, cavalry 
maneuvers, or even riding exercises about 
the city. 

The shrewd and cunning king who 
ordered the slaying of the Innocents would 
not likely be generous to a mere horse. Nor 
was he, for he turned the creature adrift, 
and Salmi found himself as hopeless and 
abandoned as Longfellow’s outcast whom 
he thus describes: 


“So the old steed was turned into the heat 
Of the long, lonely, silent, shadeless street; 
And wandered in suburban lanes forlorn, 
Barked at by dogs, and torn by brier and 

thorn.” 


To find food along the stony hills, and 


ite plan seem to date back to the early — 


OUR 
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the hot, dry by-paths, or shelter where 
mostly low ‘thorn or high tufted palms 
grew sparsely, would have meant endless 
suffering to the forsaken beast. Fortun- 
ately a kindly little girl called Ruth gave 
him food regularly. Wandering by the 
roadside one day, a dusty and eager group 
of camel riders came along. Their air of 
mystery and joy thrilled his bruised and 
lonely heart. Salmi was so attracted that 
he began to follow them as they pushed 
down the Jerusalem highway towards Beth- 
lehem. Sometimes he had to trot to keep 
up, but the electric atmosphere emanating 
from the Magi seemed to give energy to 
the forsaken charger and he followed 
steadily, whinnying contentedly as he went, 
and seemingly oblivious to the ache of stiff 
joints and the weakness of age. 

But absorbed as the Wise Men were in 
their quest, they soon saw him, welcomed 
him to their company, and placed some 
bales on his back, and took him along to 
the manger in Bethlehem. The travelers 
stopped beneath a huge star and hastened 
into a cave with their costly gifts. Salmi 
waited patiently outside. When the three 
kings reappeared, ready to depart, they 
attempted to include Salmi again in their 
party. But the old charger refused to 
leave. And at last, unable to coax him 
away, they left money with the innkeeper 
to pay for his food. So Salmi, anchored in 
a home at last, wandered in and out of the 
carpenter’s humble dwelling, and became 
a great favorite with the Divine Child. 
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‘“‘Charley”—Faithful 
Companion 
ADA M. MORGAN 


EORGE CATLIN, author and artist, 

who started out in 1832 with the 
determination to visit every tribe of Indians 
on the North American Continent, gave 
much credit for the ultimate fulfillment of 
that desire, to many of the fine horses he 
rode. 

“Charley” was one of the best of Catlin’s 
mounts, and one which he wrote of with 
great affection. “Showy,” “noble,” “strong,” 
“affectionate,” were words applied to Char- 
ley by his owner who made one journey of 
five hundred miles through an almost track- 
less wilderness with no other companion 
save his horse. 

Catlin arose from a sick-bed when he 
began the long journey from Arkansas to 
St. Louis. He was quite weak and there- 
fore had to put great trust in the mount 
that was to carry him through country 
that might be both dangerous and difficult. 

Day after day, for twenty-five days, 
Catlin and Charley traveled over the 
prairies together. At first Charley’s master 
was sometimes forced to dismount and rest 
an hour or so until the strain of an ague 
chill passed. Always he kept Charley close 
beside him, allowing the patiently waiting 
horse to graze until the journey could be 
resumed. 

At night Charley’s picket rope was al- 
ways close to his master’s hand. Catlin 
knew the great misfortune the loss of his 
mount would mean under the circumstances, 
and so he took no chance that a sudden 
alarm might frighten Charley away. 

One evening, however, before Charley and 
his master became “settled” for the night, 
the horse slipped his lasso over his head 
and strolled quietly around camp grazing 
wherever it pleased him. Catlin wasn’t at 
all alarmed until he attempted to catch 
Charley so he could be picketed for the 
night. Leisurely, tantalizingly, the horse 
evaded his master’s attempts to capture 
him. At last, at dark, Catlin gave up and 
went back to camp, leaving Charley peace- 
fully grazing a half mile away. 

Grieved at the desertion of his friend, 
Catlin went to sleep fully convinced he 
would be afoot for the continuance of the 
long journey. But in the middle of the 
night Charley came back to camp. His 
master awoke suddenly, startled, to find the 
horse’s head hanging directly over him, and 
his forefeet placed precisely at the edge of 
the covers. Charley stood there, fast asleep. 
Greatly relieved, Catlin went back to sleep. 

The next morning Charley was some dis- 
tance from camp. He refused to be caught. 

Recalling the horse’s affectionate attitude 
of the night, Catlin decided to try another 
method on Charley. He broke camp, packed, 
slung the saddle and bridle over his shoul- 
der, picked up his gun and started briskly 
away on the day’s journey. 

All this he did without the slightest atten- 
tion to Charley. Not until a quarter of a 
mile was past did Catlin glance back to see 
how Charley was reacting to the new situ- 
ation. Charley was standing with tail and 
head high, looking first at the camp-site 
and then toward his retreating master. He 
was a picture of surprised indignation. And 
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then Charley hurriedly inspected the de- 
serted camp and began a violent neighing 
after his friend. 

Catlin paid no attention. He strode reso- 
lutely on. Then Charley could stand it no 
longer. Fast and furious he fled across the 
prairie, pounded past his master, then 
whirled to stop in front of him, trembling 
and shaking. And when Catlin called him 
by name and went up to him, Charley 
stooped anxiously for the bridle and saddle, 
and showed every sign of being happy and 
contented that they were together again. 

Many more adventures came to the two 
as they traveled their long way together, 
but never again did Charley take the chance 
of having his joke turned on him. In fact, 
his master later wrote that Charley and he 
appeared to almost have a unity of inter- 
est. At least they thoroughly agreed upon 
the importance of mutual attachment and 
affection, protection and responsibility. 


Matthew Arnold and His Pets 


AMELIA WOFFORD 


ORTUNATE were the dogs, the canary 
bird, and the cat who had a home with 
the Arnold family. 

All were not contemporaries, but all fig- 
ured in poems by their master and in many 
of his letters. 

Of the dogs, “Rover” of the “good brown 
head” was the first pet. The next favorite 
was “Geist,” the beloved dachshund of the 
son who went to Australia, leaving him in 
the care of the family. “The best of boys,” 
“a dear little fellow,’ his new master is 
quoted, he soon established himself in their 
hearts. They liked to watch him lying on 
the smooth grassy lawn, “between the holly 
and the beach,” 


“Asleep, yet lending half an ear 
To travellers on the Portsmouth road:” 


And his scampers about the grounds of 
their country home, his barking at the 
thrushes in the garden, and his “patterings 
upstairs to bed, his invariable resource 
when he was bored or sorrowful,” had men- 
tion in his master’s letters. 

When he died, Matthew Arnold voiced the 
family grief in a poem “Geist’s Grave,” 
published in the Fortnightly. And his letter 
to his son, telling of Geist’s death, repeated 
the burden of the poem: 

“Your dear, dear little boy . .. The daily 
miss of him will wear off, but we shall never 
forget him, and I am very glad to have 
stamped him in our memories when he was 
fresh in our minds. I like to think of all the 
newspapers having his dear little name in 
them, when the Christmas number of the 
Fortnightly is advertised and I hope papers 
will like the lines, and that will lead to his 
being mentioned and talked about; which 
seems to be a sort of continuation of him 
in life, dear little fellow, though but a hol- 
low and shallow one alas.” 

Two dachshunds succeeded Geist: 


“Max with the shining yellow coat 
Pricking ears and dewlap throat,” 


and “Kaiser” of humble birth and “collie 
face.” 

During a visit to Nuremberg, Matthew 
Arnold was astonished and pleased to hap- 
pen upon two dachshunds who were the 
exact doubles of Max and Kaiser. To make 
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DR. CLARENCE HAWKES AND “NIGHT WATCH- 

MAN,” HIS FAITHFUL DOBERMAN PINSCHER 

This dog was marooned for three days at the time of the 
great Connecticut River flood 


the incident more striking they were to- 
gether. Max’s double was of particular 
interest, he having with his physical like- 
ness his “slow and melancholy way.” At 
their first meeting his wistful eyes seemed 
to say, so Matthew Arnold wrote to his 
daughter: “I know you, but we must not 
speak here.” At their second meeting, Mat- 
thew Arnold saw again in the dark yellow 
eyes that same weird look, but that time 
they seemed to say: “We are in a dream 
and must dream on.” 

“Atossa,” the cat, was another notable 
member of the household. At night she 
slept on an armchair before the drawing- 
room fire. After breakfast, she made a 
visit to her master, in his studio. If he was 
reading or writing and did not notice her, 
up on his lap she would leap, rub her head 
and nose against his chin, and bite his pen. 
The after part of the day she spent in her 
master’s studio, sleeping on an armchair or 
“sunk amid her furs,” eyeing with “soul re- 
signed,” “Matthias,” the canary bird, in his 
cage. 

Matthew Arnold’s elegiac poem “Poor 
Matthias” was, he said, “meed for daily 
song of yore.” 


Clarence Hawkes Honored 


ITH fitting ceremony the town of 

Goshen, Mass., recently dedicated a 
bronze tablet in honor of Dr. Clarence 
Hawkes, distinguished naturalist and auth- 
or of many books, though totally blind since 
the age of 13. The tablet bears the follow- 
ing inscription: 

“Dr. Clarence Hawkes, poet-naturalist- 
lecturer. Born in Goshen, Mass., December 
16, 1869. Author of 50 published books. He 
loves nature and little children.” 

The life of Dr. Hawkes has been one 
of remarkable courage and outstanding 
achievement in the face of great adversity. 
He will be long remembered for his ex- 
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cellent books on nature ani 
wild life. In responding to 
this token of appreciation 
from his many friends and 
residents of his own birth- 
place, Dr. Hawkes said: “As 
long as I live I will remember 
with pleasure and pride, your 
hilltops and valleys, your for- 
ests and meadows, your birds, 
your brooks and your far- 
flung skyline. This and a 
wealth of tender memories of 
your people. Such is the heri- 
tage from the town where [| 
was born. 

“Nine of the 13 years dur- 
ing which I had my eyesight 
were spent here in Goshen, 
and many of your most beau- 
tiful scenes in nature were 
etched upon my memory at 
that time. Without this wealth 
of scenic beauty in my mind, 
I could not have written the 
many books I have produced.” 

Elsewhere he says: “I have 
written seven dog books and 
five horse books just to make 
people kind to dogs and horses, 
and 30 nature books to teach 
the gospel of love of birds and 


Interesting Eyes 
LESTER BANKS 


OTHERS frequently tell their chil- 

dren, “Your eyes are bigger than 
your stomach,” when they foresee that the 
young persons are taking more than they 
can eat. In the case of the single-celled 
amoeba the eyes are as big as the stomach, 
for it is just about all stomach, and all 
sensitive to light. On the other hand, the 
jellyfish has only a rudimentary response 
to light in what has been termed “an eye- 
spot.” 

The eyes of an octopus are much like a 
person’s, and so is the normal fish eye in 
its mechanical perfection. In forms of life 
lower than the turtle the eyes lack color. 


The eyes of a starfish are on its arms; 
those of a snail on the ends of its horns. 
The wasp and the bee have three eyes, in 
a triangle, on top of the head. The eagle’s 
eye is pear-shaped. 

Snakes have a glassy stare because their 
eyes are covered by a transparent cap that 
cannot be moved, though the eyeball within 
the “window” is movable. One of the eyes 
most sensitive to motion is that of the 
rabbit. 

In addition to the triangle of eyes, bees 
and wasps have two compound eyes on the 
side of the head. A spider has eight eyes 
and a caterpillar six, set near its jaws. 


The bird’s eye is most marvelously 
adapted to changeable conditions; birds see 
at long range or short distances equally 
well, and no creature has quicker sight. 
The eyes of fish, too, are so made that they 
can see through either water or air. I have 
heard it said that a fish is blind when 
taken from its natural element, but that is 
a mistake. The retina of the fish eye is 
saucer-shaped; that of animal and bird like 


a cup. 
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A BOY AND A DOG BELONG TOGETHER 


Character Witness 
MARIE MEDORA 


Though man seems sunken deep in sin 
And heaven far above us, 

There must be good in humans yet 
Since dogs still love us! 


If You Want Both Dog 
and Cat 


L. E. EUBANKS 


OGS and cats are the most popular 

pets. Many dog lovers detest cats, and 
a large percentage of cat owners dislike 
dogs. But I have been surprised, after some 
inquiry, at the number of people who like 
both dog and cat. Off hand, I can’t think 
of more than a dozen acquaintances who 
actually keep both, but I know a great many 
others who would do so, but for the belief 
that it is impossible or extremely difficult 


to establish compatability between these © 


animals. 

If you start with both animals when ba- 
bies, the thing is entirely simple. And usu- 
ally you can bring a puppy into a household 
where there is a mature cat. It depends, of 
course, on the cat’s disposition, and specific- 
ally on her attitude toward dogs. While it 
is not the usual thing for Puss to be the 
aggressor, occasionally she is; and if you 
know your cat to be one.of that kind, don’t 
get a dog—not even a mature one. You 
won’t be able to change that cat’s mind, 
and you’ll have no end of trouble. 

Rover is the aggressor, generally; and 
unless you know your dog to be exception- 
al in regard to cats, don’t get a cat. Take 
this as a rule (with exceptions) : a mature 
cat will tolerate a puppy, but a mature dog 
is likely to injure, perhaps kill a kitten. 

Generally, small dogs get along better 
with cats—Pomeranians in_ particular, 
according to my experience. On the other 
hand, I have never known an Airedale that 
could be trusted not to fight a cat. 

The ideal arrangement is for both to be 
young. The kitten will mature faster, in 
the matter of self-reliance, and it is better 


that you let her be “boss.” She is less liable 
to abuse leadership as they grow older. The 
most harm she will ever do the puppy is to 
slap him—unless he should sometime force 
her to fight for her life. In this one respect 
at least, the dog is less dependable; so it 
is better for him to sense her authority 
from the first and habitually bow to it. 

If your cat is mature or nearly so when 
you get the puppy, her adjustment to his 
presence in the home will not much affect 
her attitude toward other dogs. But if she 
has known him from her babyhood and 
loves him, then it’s up to you to give some 
extra care to protecting her from strange 
dogs. Her natural fear of them has been 
much modified by her congenial association 
with the one dog, and being a bit off guard 
may cost her dearly. 

Be careful that you don’t misunderstand 
the cat. She won’t seem as smart and re- 
sponsive as the dog. But if you assume that 
she’s dumb, lacks sensibilities, ete., you 
may lose that cat. Some day when you’re 
giving Rover all the petting, Puss will 
quietly walk away. No sensibilities? Her 
heart is broken, that’s all! 


Dogs in the World War 


On December 20, 1915, the North German 
Gazette officially reported that there were 
2,500 trained dogs of war doing hospital 
service in the German army, and that these 
dogs made no distinction between friend 
and foe when on their search for wounded 
soldiers left on the field. The Grand Duke 
of Oldenburg described how the service had 
been begun with eight dogs shortly after 
the outbreak of the war and estimated that 
up to date at least 8,000 wounded men had 
been picked up on the battlefield through 
the aid of the war dogs. Afterwards it was 
announced that convalescent soldiers at 
Jena built a special hospital in which 
wounded dogs were being treated. 

A writer in 1916, who had been in the 
trenches four different times, said: “War 
dogs marching in battalions, thousands of 
them, was the sight that most impressed 
me among all the vastly terrible, sad and 
thrilling spectacles that met my eyes in the 
battle zones of France and Belgium.” 
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Pet Shows 


Suggestions for Their Management 


HE Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 

vention of Cruelty to Animals has 
never encouraged what are commonly 
known as pet shows given by children. 


True as it may be that these exhibits 
may quicken and foster the spirit of kind- 
ness and justice for animals, as usually 
held the animals are subject too often to 
fear and discomfort from the strange sur- 
roundings, improper handling, and uncom- 
fortable quarters. Still, since more and 
more these shows seem coming into favor 
and we are being asked continually to act 
as judges in awarding prizes, we have 
issued the following rules which we shall 
distribute widely here in Massachusetts, 
particularly where school children are to 
be the exhibitors: 


Suggestions for Pet Shows 


We feel that great care should be exer- 
cised in explaining to each child the im- 
portance of having all small pets in some 
sort of container, such, for instance, as an 
orange crate, or something larger, depend- 
ing upon the size of the animal. 

We suggest that such a receptacle be 
covered on the front with chicken wire and 
that the top also have some sort of cover- 
ing, thus making it possible for the animal 
to be seen and, at the same time, protected 
from the heat of the sun. 


All animals exhibited should be handled 
as little as possible during the warm 
weather. 


A pan of water should be provided for 
all dogs, and large dogs should have a 
collar and leash so as to prevent their com- 
ing in contact with other dogs. 


It is advisable to have the animals on 
hand shortly before the show begins and 
taken home immediately afterward. 

It is well to instruct the children regard- 
ing the rules governing the judging at 
these pet shows. For instance, breeding 
does not count—rather, the best-cared-for 
pet is given preference. We suggest the 
following classes: 


OC. Best large dog 
Best puppy 
) Best large cat 
Class E.............. Best kitten 
Class F.............. Best chicken 
Best rabbit 

Miscellaneous: 


Best turtle 

Best squirrel 

Best goldfish 
OD Best dog in show 
Best cat in show 


Such creatures as horseshoe crabs, water 
snakes, lizards, etc., should not be entered 
in pet shows. 

Copies of the above text in leaflet form, are avail- 


able, free, upon application to Secretary, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston. 


A small tropical beetle about one and 
one-half inches long, carries two small 


light globes, one on each side of its throat, 
that can be illuminated, the light lasting 
about five minutes at a time. Natives keep 
several of them in small wicker cages about 
the house, and encourage them to light up 
by tipping or shaking the cages. 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 


AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Animals, are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words nor verse in excess of thirty- 
two lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


What Will Our English 
Friends Think of Us? 


N article in an English humane publi- 

cation on dog-fighting, we fear, is 
liable to give a very wrong impression as 
to the general attitude of the people of 
the United States toward that cruel sport. 
The article says: 


“We learn from authoritative sources 
that the laws are still being successfully 
contravened in U. S. A. Contests have been 
held in Brooklyn, N. Y., to entertain some 
of the visitors to the World’s Fair. A 
hundred spectators viewed a fight there. A 
dog-fighting convention is to be held in 
Oklahoma in October, at which notorious 
dog-fighting men from all over the States 
will be present with their dogs. Some are 
also expected from Canada and from 
Mexico.” 

It would almost seem from this article 
as if we were quite tolerant of such cruel 
sport. So far as our knowledge goes, any- 
thing like a dog-fight for public entertain- 
ment, arranged by any group of people, is 
one of the most unusual cruelties in this 
country. There is no state, so far as we 
know, in which there is not a law against 
it. That it is a common thing in the major- 
ity of our states, we have not the slightest 
reason to believe. That the law against it 
is violated is as true as the law against 
any other crime. We do hope that our 
English friends will not think that we live 
in a land where such disgraceful, so-called 
“sports” have anything like common recog- 
nition. 

At last we find that the ordinary can- 
celed domestic one-, two- and three-cent 
stamps are in such abundance that there is 
practically no demand for them. For can- 
celed domestic stamps above these common 
small ones there is a demand. Ordinary 
canceled foreign stamps are also of value. 
The stamps that are most in demand are 
on envelopes—not taken from the envelopes 
but attached to them. In many an attic 
or old receptacle in the house are doubt- 
less valuable old letters whose envelopes 
with their stamps are well worth dis- 
covering. 
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Just Instinct? 


T is hard to convince anyone who has 

ever had a dog that nothing but unthink- 
ing instinct controls its life. The animal, 
says a distinguished thinker,—a man who 
must be held in very high regard as a 
religious teacher also—lives only in the 
present, has no interest save in itself, no 
desires save those that mean food and com- 
fort. It will for a brief period care for its 
young, but forgets them quickly with no 
lasting memory of them remaining. What 
would seem like devotion to its master is 
but the instinctive selfishness that wants 
attention and satisfaction for its needs. Of 
anything like a moral sense it knows 
nothing. 

Must we think what looks like affection, 
devotion, fidelity, is nothing but our imput- 
ing to the dog qualities that he does not 
possess but which he seems to us to possess 
because he acts as sane and normal as 
human beings act in similar circumstances? 

No man knows just what goes on in the 
mind of his fellow man, much less that 
which goes on in the mind of a dog. Just 
how far he can think or reason, just what 
he would say to us if he could talk our 
language, at this we can only guess. But 
that he does think, that he remembers, that 
he does actually reason, that he knows 
shame for disobedience, that he has done 
things in the way of rescue in guarding 
and protecting both human beings and 
property, that he has brains enough to be 
taught to do things that seem quite incred- 
ible, these things we know. 


Well, the philosophers and the theo- 
logians are entitled to their opinions and 
conclusions, but who of us mortals is com- 
petent to say just where the line is to be 
drawn between man and the life below him, 
or just where the human and the divine are 
separated by an impassable barrier; or 
who shall say that such impassable bar- 
riers really do exist in either case? It is 
one thing to speculate about a dog and 
another to live with him, to love him, to 
trust him, to learn from him and come to 
wish often that you had half the virtues 
that have made the dog man’s nearest and 
most unfailing four-footed friend. 


J. G. Holland will long be remembered 


for his poem entitled “To My Dog 
Blanco.” Here are three of the stanzas of 
that poem: 


“T trust you as I trust the stars; 

Nor cruel loss, nor scoff, nor pride, 
Nor beggary, nor dungeon bars, 

Can move you from my side. 


* 


Ah, Blanco! Did I worship God 
As truly as you worship me, 
Or follow where my Master trod, 

With your humility— 


Did I sit fondly at His feet, 
As you, dear Blanco, sit at mine, 
And watch Him with a love as sweet, 
My life would grow divine.” 


“T love solitude,” wrote Alexandre Du- 
mas, “for solitude is necessary to anyone 
who works much. However, I do not like 
complete loneliness. What I love is that of 
the garden of Eden, a solitude peopled with 
animals.” 
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The Robin of the Filling 
Station 


HE following article from a Bangor, 

Maine, paper comes to us with a letter 
from Governor Percival P. Baxter of Port- 
land, about which he says, “This newspaper 
account is in no way an exaggeration. I 
myself saw this little bird. It seems to 
have no fear whatever of humans. When 
you hold out your hand, while the bird is 
on its perch in the filling station house, it 
will step upon the outstretched finger and 
seems to want to talk.” 


Friendly Robin Makes Home in Filling Station 


Lincoln, Aug. 15—A robin which finds 
itself at home on a perch in the Lincoln 
House filling station is drawing a good deal 
of attention these days. The bird is not the 
least bit afraid of anyone, chirping away 
as if really trying to talk to people. The 
bird was found a short time ago by Asa 
Parker, an employee at the hotel, who dis- 
covered it where it had fallen from a tree 
and was unable to fly. He took it and fed 
it and it has since made its home in the 
filling station. A perch has been made from 
small branches and placed in the building 
and the bird is right at home on it. 

When it desires, it flies out of doors and 
around the yard but does not go very far. 
When it is hungry it will fly to one of its 
newly made friends and chirp until given 
a worm. When automobiles drive into the 
station it is not uncommon for the robin to 
perch on the car where the attendant is at 
work and chirp away not the least bit 
afraid. At night the bird will be found on 
his perch. When a person picks the robin 
up it will perch on a finger and chirp away. 

It is expected that when colder weather 
comes the robin will join others and journey 
to the South, but it would not be strange 
if the bird is found back at the hotel next 
spring. 


Patriotic and Suggestive 


Here is a letter to the secretary of the 
R. S. P. C. A. in Australia: “I am an old 
man and the authorities say I must go into 
one of the Government homes. I have a 
faithful dog and I cannot take him with me 
to the home. Will you look after him, as 
I cannot bear the idea of his being out- 
cast or destroyed? I have only my pension 
and I will send you regularly each fort- 
night four shillings.” Well, that dog is 
also at the Dogs’ Home in the “Faithful 
Friends” Section. 

The “Faithful Friends” Section! What 
a splendid idea for someone to become im- 
mortal, all for the sum of £100. To set 
four kennels aside for the purpose of the 
“Faithful Friends,” as described above. 


A Freak of Nature 


A Michigan paper, the Petoskey Evening 
News, has a photograph of a young eagle, 
found in a six-foot nest built on the ground. 
Naturalists say it is the first case of its 
kind known. Such nests have always been 
found in the top of tall trees. The photo- 
graph was taken by the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Conservation. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JouN R. MacomBer, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President and Treasurer, 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


PuiILip STOCKTON, Chairman of Executive Committee, 
First National Bank of Boston 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Teleph (Complaints, Ambul ) Longwood 6100 
L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN Howarp WILLAND 


Harvey R. FULLER J. Ropert SMITH 
Davip A. BoLTon 


County Prosecuting Officers 


HERMAN N. DEAN, Boston Middlesex and Norfolk 
Frep T. VicKers, Wenham astern Essex 
WILLIAM W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
JosePH E. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
Frep F. HALL, Springfield 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester Worcester 
CHARLES E. Brown, Attleboro, Bristol and Plymouth 
HaroLtp G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 
Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 


T. Kinc HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 
Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 


W. W. HASWELL, Superintendent 


Other Small Animal Shelters of M. S. P. C. A. 


Boston, 170-184 Longwood Avenue 
Springfield, 53-57 Bliss Street 

Pittsfield, 224 Cheshire Road 

Attleboro, 3 Commonwealth Avenue 
Hyannis, State Road, Rte. 28, Centerville 
Wenham, Cherry Street 


Taunton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mks. 
Howarp F. Woopwarb, Pres.; Mrs. THos. H. CAs- 
WELL, Sec. 

Northampton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mnrs. 
F. E. Dow, Pres.; Miss JANE BIGELOW, Treas. 

Great Barrington Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.— 
CoUNTESS CARDELLI, Pres.; Mrs. DONALD U. WorTH- 
INGTON, Treas. 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mkrs. EDITH WASHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. GEorGE D. CoLpAs, Ch. Work 
Com. First Tuesday. 

Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. Morton B. 
MINER, Pres.; Mrs. HerBert F. PAYNE, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 


Winchester Branch Auxiliary —Mrs. RICHARD S. 
TAYLOR, Pres.; Mrs. JOHN HAMILTON CLARKE, Treas. 
Second Thursday. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF MASS. S. P. C. A. 


Miles traveled by humane officers... 19,582 
Cases investigated ....... ee 432 
Animals examined ............- 4,318 
Animals placed in homes ....... 250 
Lost animals restored to owners. . 49 
Number of prosecutions......... 11 
Number of convictions.......... 9 
Horses taken from work....... a 13 
Horses humanely put to sleep... . 40 
Small animals humanely put to sleep 2,829 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............. 54,732 


Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 
and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 


F. DAILEY, v.M.p., Chief of Staff 
H. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., Asst. Chief 
F. SCHROEDER, D.v.M. 

B. SCHNELLE, v.mM.p. 

O. MUNSON, v.™M.p. 

L. BLAKELY, v.M.p. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 


Telephone 4-7355 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


OR 


Veterinarians 
H 


A. R. EVANS, V.M.D. . L. SMEAD, D.V.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR AUGUST 
At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Cases entered in Hospital ........ 877 
Cases entered in Dispensary ...... 2,248 
At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 
Cases entered in Hospital ......... 193 
Cases entered in Dispensary ...... 627 
Totals 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 
Dispensary Cases ............... 436,156 
610,688 


At the Free Water Stations 


The free watering service for working 
horses, maintained by the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. in Boston, was terminated on 
September 9. At the four stations, situated 
on the principal routes of horse-drawn 
traffic animals were supplied water 6,242 
times. 

That this service is relied upon and 
appreciated by both drivers and horses is 
still evidenced by the record. It has long 
since become a humane obligation to supply 
this relief during the hot days of summer 
where there are no fountains or water 
-troughs for those servants of flesh and 
blood that toil under conditions made harder 
and harder in a mechanical age. 


‘“‘The Beeps” 


Our readers will remember the extra- 
ordinary story of the sparrows, known as 
the “Beeps,” which followed Lieutenant 
Commander (United States Navy) and 
Mrs. Holton from this country even to 
China and back again to Manila and the 
United States. The story was so incredible 
in what it said about the intelligence of 
these birds that one could scarcely believe 
it, had it not been for the testimony of 
eye-witnesses other than the statements of 
Lieutenant Commander and Mrs. Holton. 

Mrs. Holton has just published a book 
entitled “The Beeps—the Flights and 
Cruises of Three Missouri Tree Sparrows.” 
The book is published by The John Day 
Company, New York, and the price is $2. 
It is a volume the size of the ordinary 
popular novel, and should have a reading 
by all lovers of birds. Any order sent to 
The John Day Company will bring a copy 
of the fascinating and amusing story. 
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Lost—Stray—Unwanted 


MONG the many serious problems all 
societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals have to face is that of the lost, 
stray, unwanted small animals. Few cities 
provide funds for taking them from the 
street, finding homes for such as should be 
kept alive and humanely putting to sleep 
those wholly unfit. The average dog officer 
is more or less indifferent. This work 
necessitates thousands of dollars in expense 
annually for the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, for 
which neither the State nor any city in it 
makes compensation. The town of West 
Springfield did give us $200 a year for four 
years toward looking after its lost and 
stray animals. That, however, was cut out 
in 1939, owing to what appeared to be the 
necessity of reducing the town’s budget. 
The Society now is doing this work, 
without any compensation, for the city of 
Springfield, Holyoke, the town of West 
Springfield and several other adjoining 
towns. That is true of its work all over the 
State from the Berkshires to the Cape. It 
is a burden that the State ought not to put 
upon a humane organization. At least 
some compensation should be given. In 
Boston, the City does grant the Animal 
Rescue League a certain amount for this 
work. How far it covers the expenses we 
do not know. 


Annual Fair Coming Soon 


Remember the date—Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 8, 1939, for the annual Bazaar of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., to be held this year at the 
Society’s building, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M., under the 
direction of Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, 
president. 

Foods, candies, household novelties, flow- 
ers and antiques will be on sale at the vari- 
ous tables. Luncheon at 12:30; bridge 
from 2 to 4. 

Contributions of funds or articles may be 
sent to Mrs. Willard Bliss, Treasurer, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


Animal Life in Borneo 


Borneo, located in the East Indian Archi- 
pelago, is said by geographers to be the 
third largest island in the world, according 
to a writer in Stepping Stones. It has an 
area of about 289,000 square miles. Though 
the interior is mountainous, most of the 
island is jungle covered, and wild life is 
plentiful. There are many monkeys in the 
forest, tapirs, small Malay bears, deer, and 
in the north are elephant and rhinoceros. 
Birds abound, also brilliant butterflies and 
moths in variety, and the rivers, lagoons 
and lakes swarm with fish, crocodiles, 
snakes, frogs, and leeches. 


Endowed stalls and kennels are needed 
in the Angell Memorial Animal Hos- 
pital. Payments of thirty-five dollars 
for a kennel or seventy-five dollars for 
a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. Terms of 
permanent endewment of free stalls and 
kennels will be given upon application to 
the Treasurer. 
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For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Incorporated 1889 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 
Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JOHN R. MAcomBER, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President and Treasurer, 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


PHILIP STOCKTON, Chairman of Executive Committee, 
First National Bank of Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Colombia 
Luis Pareja Cornejo............... Ecuador 
Charles A. Williams............. France 
Leonard T. Hawksley............. Italy 
India 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe........... Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton........ Madeira 
Mexico 
Spain 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning........... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 


Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 

Field Representative 

Dr. Wm. F. H. Wentzel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR AUGUST, 1939 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 159 
Number of addresses made, 92 
Number of persons in audiences, 


Retirement Fund 


E are receiving gifts to the Ameri- 

can Humane Education Society as a 
trust fund, the interest to be used for the 
benefit of field missionaries and others who 
have spent their lives in promoting humane 
education. Already several cases have come 
to our attention and are being relieved in 
this way. We will welcome your contribu- 
tion to this fund. 

Please make checks payable to Treas- 
urer, American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, and specify 
that the amount contributed is for the Hu- 
mane Education Trust Fund. 
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BAND OF MERCY IN NATIONAL EPISCOPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
BASSA, PALESTINE 


American Fondouk, Fez 


Report for July — 31 Days 


Daily average, large animals 51 
Forage for same $178.73 
Put to sleep 14 3.32 
Transportation 2.04 
Daily average, dogs 6.6 
Forage for same 3.32 
Wages, grooms, watchmen, etc. 60.93 
Superintendent’s salary 100.00 
Veterinaries’ salaries 15.89 
Motor ambulance upkeep 16.26 
Sundries 36.05 
Apartment (plan) 7.94 
Actual operating expenses $424.48 


Entries: 15 horses, 11 mules, 65 donkeys. 

Exits: 8 horses, 15 mules, 60 donkeys. 

Outpatients treated: 108 horses, 64 mules, 101 don- 
keys, 1 dog, 2 cats. 

Other Fondouks visited: 70, all native Fondouks. 


Cases investigated, 385. Anima!s seen, 5,957. Ani- 
mals treated, 615. Animals hospitalized by us from 
above, 66. Pack-saddles (infected) destroyed, 24. 
Arab bits destroyed, 91. Animals transported in 
ambulance, 12. Animals sent by Police Dept., 25. 


G. DELON, Superintendent 


Honor Conferred upon Fon- 


douk Officials 


The “Ouissam Alaouite” is an order 
which in Maroc ranks as the “Legion 
d’Honneur” does in France. It includes the 
same grades, viz:—Grand Croix, Com- 
mandeur, Officier and Chevalier. It is the 
only decoration given in Maroc to for- 
eigners, French or Maroccans, for their 
services to the country of Maroc. It is 
awarded by the Sultan according to pro- 
posals made by the Resident General at 
Rabat. 

In the New Year’s honor list Charles 
Alvan Williams, hon. sec’y. of the Ameri- 
can Fondouk in Fez, was made Officier. In 
the 14th July honor list of promotions only 
five persons of Fez were named, one of 
whom was the superintendent of the Ameri- 
can Fondouk, Monsieur Guy Delon, who 
was made Chevalier. 

My crown is in my heart, not on my head: 
Not decked with diamonds, and Indian 
stones; 
Nor to be seen; my crown is called, content; 
A crown it is, that seldom kings enjoy. 
SHAKESPEARE 


From Far-off Bassa 


ASSA is a town in Northern Palestine, 

and from the National Episcopal Sec- 
ondary School we have from our corres- 
pondent word about the splendid work that 
is being done in organizing Bands of Mercy. 
The picture represents the secondary class 
students—members of the Band of Mercy. 
In the front row, just above the letter “x,” 
is Jirius Saropheme Jidoun, who has sent 
us an essay he has written on “Cruelty to 
Animals.” 

This is only one of the many Bands of 
Mercy organized in that section of Pal- 
estine, and Mr. Bishara, our representative 
there, says that it is a source of great glad- 
ness to see how the spirit of mercy and 
compassion and justice is rapidly gaining 
headway over the cruel practices of the 
past. 


A Cow Did It 


A relative of one of the counselors of 
the Australia Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals is authority 
for the statement that a pet kangaroo in 
his family suddenly attacked the housewife 
and would doubtless have killed her if the 
family cow had not rushed to her defense 
and, with her horns, driven off the kan- 
garoo. We have heard of dogs and cats 
coming to the rescue of some endangered 
human but never before of our good friend 
the cow. 


A prominent Pittsburgh attorney, in re- 
newing a subscription for his grandson, 
writes: “A few days ago I took my ten- 
year-old grandson, who was visiting me 
from New Jersey, and his sisters for a 
drive in the country. We stopped to look at 
an oil well but presently I found the chil- 
dren more interested in some horses that 
had come up to the fence out of a pretty 
dry pasture. The lad was pulling grass 
from the road and feeding it to them. 
When I asked him later how he came to 
make friends with the horses, he said, 
“Well, Granddaddy, its that magazine, Our 
Dumb Animals, that you sent me.” 
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Really Contented Cows 


ALFRED S. CAMPBELL 


HEN we look at cows grazing in a 

field, or standing quietly in their 
barns, chewing reflectively, we get the im- 
pression that these creatures are by nature 
so constituted that they enjoy life under 
almost any conditions. This is far from 
being the truth, although only a small per- 
centage of cattle owners realize the many 
things which cause cows pain and discom- 
fort and how easily these conditions may 
be improved. 

I have more than once surprised farmers 
by demonstrating to them that if they 
brush and currycomb their cows frequently, 
especially just before milking them, they 
will get more milk. Cows respond very 
quickly to this kind of treatment. 

Plenty of salt is essential to the well- 
being of cows. That fact should be well- 
known by now, but because most com- 
mercial dairy feeds contain a small amount 
of salt a great many owners assume that 
this is all that is needed. When they are 
persuaded to place a block of salt in front 
of their animals they are convinced by the 
eagerness with which they lick it that they 
were actually suffering from an insufficient 
supply. When a cow does not have enough 
salt her coat becomes rough and coarse, her 
appetite falls off and her milk production 
drops. 

In winter weather, when the cows are 
confined to the barn most of the time, their 
hoofs grow, often several inches. This 
makes walking painful, and if, as is fre- 
quently the case, the hoof cracks under 
these conditions, they may suffer a great 
deal. Trimming the hoof when it grows too 
long takes only a few minutes. 

If you want to know how a cow feels 
when she is covered with flies, stand near 
her on a hot summer day. Some of the 
vicious green-headed flies will light on your 
skin, sink their heads in deep and start 
sucking your blood. The big horseflies will 
do the same. You can brush them off, or 
go inside, but the cow must stand all day 
covered with dozens or even hundreds of 
biting and stinging flies. Spraying her sev- 
eral times a day will make her comfortable. 
As she will not eat when so tortured, and 
will therefore give less milk, such kindness 
has a practical dollar-and-cents basis, if 
that is an added inducement. 

Cows often contract mastitis, which is a 
painful as well as a dangerous disease, by 
lying in stables where there is insufficient 
bedding, or where the bedding has been 
allowed to become foul and damp. Good 
clean straw is inexpensive, and should be 
used lavishly at all times. 

Milk is one of our most important foods. 
By treating the cows which produce it in 
a humane manner we will have not only 
more milk, and safer milk, but we will have 
the satisfaction that comes from knowing 
that the animals which produce it are as 
comfortable and well-cared for as is hu- 
manly possible. 


have found nothing,” says a teacher, 
“so disposing the hearts of my pupils 
toward accepting the teaching of the 
Christian gospel as the training I have 
given them in the principles of humane 
education.” 
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The Italian Cricket 


MIRIAM DEAN BLACKBURN 


Here where the spawn of the southern 
wind sings, 

And the nest of the hummingbird rhythm- 
ically swings, 

Where the wild plum-tree nods to the 
creek’s drowsy tune 

That meters the mood of the warm after- 
noon, 

A cricket composes a tune on his lyre, 

At variance with his most somber attire. 

His first piping notes are both lilting and 


airy, 

Yet they soften, becoming a theme frag- 
mentary, 

As he, too, succumbs to the sun’s steady 
sweep 


And scuttles within the cool bushes to sleep. 

When evening comes on and the moon’s 
light caress 

Sprays the grasses and leaves in a mystical 
dress, 

When the plum finds her blossoms of 
white silver-coated, 

The cricket bursts forth with a _ song 
shrilly-throated. 

He thrums until dawn his too fluty rendi- 
tion, 

A challenge to sleep and to My disposition. 


A Remarkable Hen 


This incident is vouched for by a 
trusted correspondent. It seems that there 
is a hen which every day, during egg- 
laying season, at a certain time pecks at 
the kitchen door for admittance. A cloth 
is spread on the bed and little “Beckie” 
lays her egg. She never shows off by cack- 
ling. She just gives her mistress a knowing 
look, smiles broadly in hen fashion, and 
very politely departs. But at the door 
Beckie hesitates because she expects to be 
rewarded for her day’s work. After receiv- 
ing her pay in corn she rejoins her sister 
hens and goes merrily about her business, 
scratching for unsuspecting worms. 
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Return to Life 


JUDY VAN DER VEER 


NE morning I went out to find the: 

oldest cow trembling with delight over 
her new-born calf. I was delighted, too, 
though I hadn’t planned on being delighted. 
The cow, who bears the remarkable name 
of “William,” is the first cow we ever 
owned. She has given us many beautiful 
calves and countless gallons of milk. I had 
wanted her to have a long rest with no 
more calves. We do not believe that faith- 
ful old cows should be allowed to wear 
themselves out calving, or that they should 
be sent to the butcher when their time of 
usefulness is over. So I had worried when 
I found that old William was going to 
calve again. 

Now that the calf was born I could not 
be sorry. All of William’s calves have been 
beautiful, but this little bull was her crown- 
ing achievement. He looked like a woods’ 
creature, beautiful as deer I’ve seen graz- 
ing with my cows in the hills. He was the 
most exquisitely proportioned little Jersey 
ever born, and I decided that we would 
raise him to be the father of other beauti- 
ful calves. 

For two weeks William was happy as 
only a cow can be happy when she is 
allowed to keep her calf by her side. She 
fed him well, groomed him until his fawn- 
colored coat was shining, and hid him care- 
fully among the wild tobacco bushes for 
his naps. 

Then one morning I went out to find the 
little calf, whom we had named “Benja- 
min,” following another cow about and 
bawling with hunger. I couldn’t under- 
stand why his mother was neglecting him. 

I found her resting under a live-oak tree, 
and she was so sick she couldn’t get up. 
Every once in a while she would eall to 
Benjamin, but her anxious voice was al- 
most too weak to be heard. I gave the calf 
milk from another cow, and brought him 
to take a nap by his mother’s side. That 
comforted her a little while I hurried after 
the veterinary. 

No sick animal is quite as sick as a sick 
cow. Old cows, when they sicken, give up 
very easily. They seldom fight to live. 
When I looked at old William’s dull eyes I 
didn’t feel hopeful. Neither did the veter- 
inary. He found that she had been unable 
to digest something she had eaten, there 
was a great hard lump in her paunch. 
Together we managed to get her on her 
feet, and Doc pumped five gallons of warm 
salty water down her throat in an effort 
to loosen up the mass. He left medicine 
for her and told me to make her drink lots 
of water, eat bran mashes and green grass. 
She must not have hay. 

But she didn’t want hay. Or anything 
else. She got down and stretched out and 
moaned with every breath. Towards even- 
ing little Benjamin grew very hungry. 
Mother had always taken good care of him 
and now he didn’t understand why she 
didn’t notice him. 

I’ll never forget that little calf, as he 
moved around the stricken cow. He shoved 
at her, trying to make her stand and feed 
him. He ran around to nose her face and 
lip at her ears. He poked and prodded, 
begging her to lift her head and look at 
him. But her head was so heavy in the 
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dust that it didn’t seem as though she 
could ever lift it again. 

I fed the calf and shut him in the barn 
so he wouldn’t go wandering off after other 
cows in the night. I poured medicine down 
the old cow’s throat and covered her with a 
blanket. Before bedtime I wént to look at 
her. Her eyes were glazing, every breath 
was an effort, I could scarcely feel the 
faint, uneven beating of her heart. I sat 
down and held her tired head in my lap, 
kissed her and cried without shame. I felt 
that this was the last time I would ever see 
my dear old cow alive. 

I slept little, and towards morning I 
couldn’t have slept if I wanted to. Benja- 
min, separated from his mother for the first 
time, became hungry and frightened and 
started telling the world how unhappy he 
was. He bawled until he was hoarse, and 
kept on bawling in a cracked voice, and 
would not be still. It was harrowing to hear 
the little fellow crying for the mother who 
surely must be dead by now. 

As soon as it was light I went out. I 
couldn’t believe my eyes when I looked 
under the oak tree and saw the old cow’s 
blanket, but no cow. Bewildered, I looked 
around, and in the early dim light I saw 
William, like a gray ghost. She moved as 
Benjamin moved the first time he stood on 
earth. Her trembling legs threatened to 
go four different directions at once. She 
was hunting for her calf, who had been 
calling her, through the night, to come 
back to the land of the living. 

When I brought him to her, her joy was 
so intense, and somehow so pitiful, that I 
cried again. But this time for joy, for I 
felt now that she would surely fight to live. 

At first I could get her to swallow only 
a few mouthfuls of bran at a time. She 
was not hungry, and eating was a tiresome 
effort. “Take a bite for littlhe Benjamin,” 
I would beg, and manfully she would try 
to consume the prescribed amount. I pulled 
up tempting clumps of grass and coaxed 
her to try some. I carried buckets of water 
and induced her to drink a considerable 
quantity. Surely she understood that I was 
trying to help her, for she swallowed bitter 
medicine willingly.” 

The next time I saw the veterinary he 
inquired about the cow. He was surprised 
to hear that she was well and happy, even 
getting a little fatter. 

“It’s like a miracle!” he said. “When an 
old cow’s digestive organs start wearing 
out there isn’t much hope.” 

It was a miracle that saved old William. 
But not so much a miracle of medicine as 
the miracle of love in the heart of a tired 
cow for her calf. 


The Mocking-bird’s Notes 


The mocking-bird, while an inveterate 
eater of small fruits, is also a good friend 
in destroying insect pests. But we all feel 
willing to stand the stealing of fruits by 
the mockers as their songs are so lovely. 
Last night I listened to one singing in the 
moonlight and he had a repertoire of 
twenty-six marvelous notes before he made 
a repetition of them. I loved every note, 
but the cranky person sleeping with me 
said next morning, “I couldn’t sleep for 
that pesky mocker making such a racket in 
that chinaberry tree, all night.” R. F. 
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Elfin Fencers—Humming- 
birds 


KATHERINE PEAVY 


OR a daily, year-round show replete 

with color, music, drama and sound 
effects that can be viewed without so much 
as stirring from our own living room, noth- 
ing can equal our garden full of birds. Each 
season brings new actors to our garden 
theater, and each year our show is different, 
yet it is ever the same. 

The most intriguing of our tiny actors 
are the hummingbirds. Spring is here, and 
again the hummers have come back to sup 
the nectar from the tall spikes of delphini- 
um and red hot poker by the patio wall 
and to search the fuchsias for the tiny vials 
of sweetened water they are sure to find, 
and that are kept filled for them. 

Suddenly there is a jewel-like flash of 
color accompanied by a musical whirring of 
wings and a hummingbird swoops appar- 
ently from nowhere to inspect a favorite 
flower stalk where he may sup. Backward, 
forward and sidewise he flies, searching 
stalk after stalk, and when he finds what he 
wants, he remains perfectly stationary in 
the air, feeding always on the wing. 

Our hummers are pugnacious little mid- 
gets, and two visitors never arrive at the 
same time to feed but a battle occurs. They 
will dash at each other in elfin fury, speak- 
ing in fine, high tones almost impossible to 
hear, exchanging stroke for stroke with 
their sharp bills, for all the world like a 
pair of fencers. After this first fracas, they 
drink their fill, then fly at each other in 
fresh combat. Never a bird seems to be 
hurt in these encounters, but they never 
seem to learn that they must share the 
garden. I am afraid that if the humming- 
birds were as large as their courage, the 
world would not be a very safe place for 
anybody. 

Last year, one particular bush seemed to 
be considered the private property of one 
female, and later in the summer we found 
a wee nest that this brave little fighter had 
been trying to protect. After an especially 
noisy battle, she would light on the near- 
est wire and burst into a shrill, almost in- 
audible warble, as much as to say, “Once 
again victorious!” 
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Penguins of Antarctica 


ENGUINS may be rightly called won- 
derful birds. For countless generations 
they have made their home on the seas and 
islands of Antarctica. On land, they are 
awkward and helpless in motion, but when 


BLACK-FOOTED PENGUINS 


standing, they assume an erect, soldier-like 
posture. When full grown they attain a 
height of three feet and specimens have 
been found which weighed over seventy 
pounds. Though once a bird of flight the 
penguin has abandoned that power and has 
been transformed into one of the most 
expert of all the diving and swimming 
birds. 

The emperor-penguin is the largest of 
the tribe and too bulky to move fast on 
foot, but it is said that when speed is neces- 
sary it lies down upon the snow and pre 
pels itself with its feet, traveling in this 
manner with incredible speed. Penguins 
breed in huge communities called ‘“rook- 
eries” which number tens of thousands of 
individuals. 


The Valuable Flicker 


If the flicker had no other valuable eco- 
nomic quality it would deserve protection 
because it is the enemy of the ant family, 
50 per cent of its food being of these insect 
pests, according to a leaflet published by 
the National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties. Ants, besides being wood-borers, 
care for and perpetuate plant-lice or aphids 
which infest and are very destructive to 
vegetation in all parts of the country to 
the very serious loss of agricultural inter- 
ests. Flickers also destroy quite a large 
percentage of beetles, moths, and miscel- 
laneous insects and thus do much good. 
While the flickers are fruit-eating to some 
extent, yet cultivated fruit and grain are 
taken in so small an amount that the 
flickers can be considered entirely beneficial. 
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The Vanished Dodos—And 
Others 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


NCE, on the Island of Mauritius, 

which is east of Madagascar in the 
Indian Ocean, there lived a great, gawky 
pigeon, the size of a turkey, that could not 
fly because its wings were tiny. Instead of 
feathers it wore a coat of down. The 
Portuguese had discovered the island and 
named the bird the dodo, meaning that it 
was a simpleton because it trusted the 
first men who ever stepped foot on their 
green island. It is rather a short, sad 
story. We still talk about dodos, although 
they vanished from earth about three hun- 
dred years ago. 

Half way around the world from Mauri- 
tius, on the Hawaiian Islands of the 
Pacific, once there lived a beautiful bird 
called the mamo. It wore glossy black with 
trimmings of a few crocus yellow feathers 
in its wings and tail. When Captain Cook 
discovered the islands, mamos still were 
flying through the forests, living on insects, 
and keeping their family secrets. Even the 
bird-catchers never knew much about the 
habits of the mamo, because they were 
interested only in the bird’s yellow feathers. 
The great chiefs sent their own hunters in 
search of the yellow feathers of which 
their ceremonial mantles were made. In 
the Smithsonian National Museum at 
Washington there is one of these ancient 
treasures known as the million dollar cape. 
This royal garment is made of mamo 
feathers taken from millions of birds. Now 
there are no more mamos left anywhere. 

Down in New Zealand once there lived a 
giant bird called the moa. It was the larg- 
est bird that ever walked the earth, and 
like the dodo, it had no true wings. It was 
fourteen feet tall and had leg bones larger 
than the legs of a horse. 

The Maoris cooked and ate moas until 
now they are gone: but we should know 
that such birds lived in rather recent times. 
Scientists and historians wonder about six 
hundred moas whose bones, with bones of 
geese and ducks, were found not long ago 
in a pit in New Zealand. Nobody knows 
what happened to the six hundred moas. 
There isn’t a moa left to tell the story. 

Another bird that has left us forever is 
the great auk, or garefowl. It could not fiy 
although it used its wings when swimming 
under the water. The penguins get their 
names from these birds which were called 
pinwings in early days. The great auks 
lived in the northern seas and were com- 
mon on the New England coast during 
nesting time. Sailors ate them. The last 
of these birds nested on islands off Iceland, 
but even there their enemy, man, found 
them and stole their eggs until the family 
perished. In these days the price of a great 
auk’s egg is several hundred dollars. 

The California condor almost has gone 
the way of the vanished. The truth about 
the wanton slaughter of these great vul- 
tures is one of America’s saddest stories. 

Another story, too depressing to tell, is 
about what happened to the snowy heron 
and the American egret down in Florida 
where the plume hunters did their murder- 
ous work. 

It is lucky that the hummingbirds can’t 
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read their own history 
about what happened 
after the coming of white 
men down in the West 
Indies. There so many 
thousands of these flying 
jewels were killed for 
their feathers that on 
some of the islands soon 
no hummingbirds were 
left. It is a wonder that 
there are any humming- 
birds, or parrots, or 
argus pheasants, or her- 
ons, or loons, or gulls, or 
birds-of-paradise, left in 
the world, so terrible is 
the story of man’s cruelty 
in killing the loveliest of 
birds for their plumage. 

In North America, the 
Carolina parakeet, the 
heath hen, the Eskimo 
curlew, and the passenger 
pigeon, once common, now 
are gone forever. 


Join the Jack London 
Club, opposed to trained 
animal exhibitions on 
stage or screen. Write to 
180 Longwood Ave. Boston. 


The Robins’ Gratitude 


W. REID 


T was nesting-time in the spring of 

1938 and a pair of robins had made 
several attempts at raising their family, 
only to have their eggs taken and the nest 
destroyed by misehievous boys. At last 
they decided to build in the eaves of the old 
parsonage near the church. There they 
found protection and they succeeded in 
rearing their brood. It was not long after 
the nest had been completed when, one 
morning, we were awakened to hear the 
singing of restful and happy birds. When 
the nest was filled with eggs and the 
mother began the period of incubation, the 
male invariably as the daylight faded from 
the sky perched on the church spire some 
two hundred feet from the ground and 
with all his soul, as if in gratitude, poured 
out his song. 

For the little protection given we were 
repaid a thousand times over by that un- 
forgetable singing, but my story does not 
end here. 

It was a season when gardens were un- 
usually infested with insects and many 
people gave up the fight and watched their 
vegetables quickly disappear. We had been 
on vacation for five weeks with nobody 
looking after the garden, and returned 
expecting to see not even the last traces of 
growth. To our surprise the garden was 
in a most healthy condition, and how to 
account for it we did not know. Nobody 
seemed to know. But, rising early one 
morning, we discovered the secret of it. 
The garden was alive with birds. Birds 
everywhere, on vegetable and flower alike. 
This we discovered was the regular morn- 
ing procedure of the birds as if they had 
been summoned by the robins. Kindness 


shown to animals and birds is often sur- 
prisingly returned. 


KILLDEER IN ROCK ISLAND ARSENAL 


Arsenal Used for Nursery 


NTENTIONALLY or otherwise, this 

killdeer chose a very safe nursery. First, 
she laid her eggs in the Rock Island Arsen- 
al. Although it is the largest plant for the 
manufacture of ordnance materials in the 
United States, it also is a bird and game 
refuge. Secondly, she laid her eggs close 
enough to the Rock Island Arsenal golf 
course so that it immediately attracted 
attention and army officers placed guard 
sticks near-by so no one would accidentally 
step on the eggs. 

It is characteristic for killdeers to lay 
their eggs in gravel or stones. When any- 
one approaches, the killdeer flees, screeching 
at the top of her voice, hoping the intruder 
will follow her and thereby leave the 
vicinity of the eggs. Once the intruder is 
led away from the eggs, Mrs. Killdeer stops 
screaming and sneaks back to her eggs by 
a round-about way. 


George Arliss says: I have a definite 
rule that animals should not be introduced 
into my films. My reason is, firstly, because 
I feel that animals should not be exploited 
in any way for our benefit, and, secondly, 
because I know that when animals have 
been used in films there has always been a 
certain amount of cruelty. I have fre- 
quently cut from scenarios incidents intro- 
ducing fights of birds, monkeys, or dogs. 


Pot of Gold 


GENE MOORE 


Now who am I to care where rainbows 
end? 
Or where their pots of precious metal 
glint? 
Our orchard has a nest of orioles, 
All golden coins from Nature’s mighty: 
mint. 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 
I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band 
and the name and post-office address of the presi- 
dent who has been duly elected, special Band of 
Mercy literature and a gilt badge for the president. 
See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy Supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


One hundred and fifty-nine new Bands of 
Mercy were organized during August. Of 
these, 124 were in Illinois, 19 in South 
Carolina, and eight each in Tennessee and 
Virginia. 

Total number of Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent-American Society, 242,130. 


Summer Work in Syria 


ROM N. B. Matta, field worker in 
Syria, comes this report dated July 22: 


During this and previous months I 
visited 14 villages in Syria and Lebanon, 
and lectured on “Effect of Humaneness on 
Social Affairs,” before about 860 persons. 
I distributed 200 copies of my book, “Kind- 
ness to Animals.” I was pleased to note 
that people, in spite of war rumors, were 
paying good attention to my subject. 

We shall soon announce a contest on 
some humane subject, with a prize of $25. 
Schools are now closed. Bands of Mercy 
are now going on only in summer schools 
and some villages. 

Our field lecturer in Palestine did good 
work in lecturing among the villages of the 
northern district, where he visited 21 vil- 
lages, and reached 1,400 people. 

Animals taken care of: 4 cows, 16 dogs, 
9 cats, 7 horses and 3 hens. Animals hu- 
manely put to sleep: 14 dogs, 9 cats, 1 
horse and 1 goat. Animals restored to their 
owners: 3 dogs, 3 donkeys and 2 cows. 

A man overloading his ass was arrested 
and fined. Another was put in jail for 
cruelly beating his weak donkey. 


Collecting Cats a Hobby 


A. D. K. SHURTLEFF 


OW would you like to meet a proces- 

sion of cats,—five hundred and eighty- 
seven of them? If you would like to meet 
such a procession, come where I live. I 
have five hundred and eighty-seven of them 
and even more. Only one of them is a 
live cat, however. His name is “Timothy.” 
He is a host in himself. He is a beloved 
friend all over our neighborhood. He is 
also the efficient leader of the cat sym- 
phony concerts which we occasionally en- 
joy.—or should I say “endure?” 

My other cats are all picture cats,—five 
hundred and eighty-seven in number today, 
but the number is constantly growing; for 
it is my hobby to collect cat pictures. ! 
have been doing this for several years. It 
is great fun! I have white cats and black 
cats and spotted cats; tiger, Maltese, Siam- 
ese cats; cats from Europe, Asia, Africa,— 
from all parts of the world. Some are cats 
of royal blood; some of them are of very 
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“WE’RE BOTH HAPPY” 


doubtful ancestery. 

Many of my cats are restful cats, sitting 
quietly to have their pictures taken, or 
lying in snug furry balls, sound asleep. 
Others are quarrelsome cats. I have cats 
lapping milk or eating hearty meals. I 
have cats climbing fences, chasing butter- 
flies, playing with strings and with balls. 
I have cats dressed in doll-clothes; dressed 
as brides, as grooms, as clowns, as dunces! 
I have them in the gowns of supreme-court 
judges, and in clerical attire. I have cats 
busy with home duties, tending their cat 
babies, doing laundry work, sweeping, dust- 
ing, washing dishes, making beds, and 
doing the family marketing. I have cats 
enjoying fishing trips, and mouse-hunts; 
cats chumming with birds, with dogs, with 
horses. I have cats who can make you 
laugh in spite of yourself! I have others 
who almost make you sad, they look so 
miserable. A whole army of cats is mine; 
and this army is always “on the march,” 
increasing in number constantly. 

Doubtless many of you who read of my 
cats, already have hobbies, collecting stamps 
or postmarks, or coins or china, or other 
things; but others among you have never 
had any hobby at all. Why not begin to 
have one now? Why not begin to collect 
cats today? I recommend it. You will find 
endless amusement in it. 

Our readers are urged to clip from “Our 
Dumb Animals’ various articles and _ re- 
quest local editors to republish. Such copies 
will be made good by us upon application. 


ANIMALS 
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St. Francis of Assisi 
MARY LANIGAN HEALY 


T must have been pleasing to St. Francis 

of Assisi to have his feast day, October 
4, set aside for universal emphasis on the 
need and duty of man to be kind to all 
dumb animals. But St. Francis was per- 
haps as surprised at this particular honor 
as he was pleased. The humble, brown- 
garbed, little man would never have 
thought of himself as deserving such dis- 
tinction. 


St. Francis of Assisi has taught kind- 
ness by kindness, has left a lesson of love 
by the love he shared with every created 
thing. 

Plodding along the dusty ways of Assisi, 
Francis was familiar with all the small 
creatures whose homes were close to earth. 
He knew and loved them all, the lizards, 
the snails and the fat old round-backed 
turtles, too. And they knew him as an 
understanding friend, and welcomed his 
coming with no inclination to flee at sight 
or sound of his familiar sandaled feet. 
This was true of the creatures inch high 
from earth, of those who scrambled over it 
as well as those who soared above. That 
is why he was chosen as their patron; 
that is why he can best plead their cause. 


So with the humility that emulates his 
own, we will seek again the trail he trod, 
when there comes that special day in 
October. And walking along that way we 
look for creature friends in the dust as 
well as in the shining sky. And we'll pay 
tribute to a well selected patron, the kindli- 
est of saints, the little poor man whose 
heart was so bursting with a certain kind 
of wealth that there was enough for every 
living creature to claim a share as its own. 


Shy but Useful 


WILLIS MEHANNA 


The indigo bird is one of our most useful 
and beautifully colored birds. It is shy of 
humans and more or less so of other birds. 
It comes north in May and stays till the 
latter part of September. Unfortunately, 
it is not very plentiful, but it never was 
very much in evidence so we hope that it 
will remain with us. The indigo bird is 
rather slender and is about six inches in 
length. In color the male is rich blue on 
the head while the wings and tail are 
darker. The quills of the wings and the 
tail are deep blue. The female is brown 
above with yellow breast turning to white 
underneath and somewhat streaked. The 
wings and tail are dark with a tinge of 
blue. These birds nest in low bushes and 
tall grass and sometimes high up in trees 
in secluded places where their colors are not 
unlike some tree leaves. Weed seeds, bugs 
and worms are their diet, and these they 
devour in great numbers. The male is 4 
fine singer and will sing in midsummer 
when the heat has silenced other birds. 
Happily the female has no bright colors to 
attract enemies. It is to be hoped that the 
reforestation work and the making of 
ponds will cause these birds to increase in 
numbers. 

Please remember the American Humane 
Education Society, Boston, in your will. 
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LIFE-LONG FRIENDS 


Mistaken Identity 


MARGARET TYRRELL GRIFFIN 


Hl E appeared one day outside my kitchen window. Whether 
he smelled the doughnuts I was frying or was just curi- 
ous to look in I don’t know, but he made such a pretty picture 
sitting there with his front paws up and his little nose pressed 
against the screen, that I had to give him a welcome. There 
were several red squirrels in the vicinity but this was the first 
gray one I had seen, and with only the screen between us his 
soft dark eyes looked at me with perfect trust. I raised the 
screen and laid a piece of doughnut on the sill. He picked it 
up in his little paws and ate it daintily. 

This was the beginning of our friendship. I called him 
“Trotwood.” (I had been reading “David Copperfield” again.) 
And every morning at the same time Trotwood appeared at 
the window. If I did not happen to see him, I would hear a 
scratching sound and, sure enough, the little face would be 
flattened against the screen. Every morning I had some choice 
tidbit for him. 


Then one morning he gave me a surprise! I heard the 
scratching and when I turned there he was surrounded by the 
sweetest little family ever! So “Trotwood” had to be changed. 
And what more appropriate than to “Betsy”—“Betsy Trot- 
wood.” After that I had the family every day, and how I did 
enjoy watching the antics of the babies! They seemed con- 
scious of entertaining and Betsy would sit quietly, turning 
from them to me, as if to say, “Well, what do you think of 
them?” 

I discovered later that their home was in the old barn. 
There was a hole in the roof and in they went from the elm 
that hung over it. Many times I saw Betsy lying out on the 
flat limb of that elm, contentedly nursing her little brood. 
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To an English Bulldog 


ELMA BAILS 


I know the cutest fellow 
That ever you did see; 

His coat is sort of yellow, 

His teeth?2—Oh dear, dear me. 


I think he’s very pretty, 
He looks so sweet and sad; 
But people seem to fear him,— 
Now isn’t that too bad? 


As gentle as a lamb, yet 
A lion he appears,— 

If people only knew him 

They'd laugh at all their fears. 


“Jiggs.” a diminutive bulldog, is a familiar figure in the 
post office at Stacyville, Iowa. He gets a firm grip on letters 
or papers and dashes the length of Main Street to deliver 


them. Sometimes he carries ice cream home by gripping the 
wire handle. 


How Many ‘‘C”’ Birds? 


ALFRED I. TOOKE 


OW many birds’ names beginning with the letter “‘C” do 
you know? There are quite a number, and in the diagram 
you may be able to spell out sixteen. Start at any C and move 
one letter at a time, in any direction, until you have spelled 
out the name, but do not move to the same square twice in 
any one name. Answers next month. 
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On the Infamy of War 


Jesus’ reply to Satan in Book III of ‘Paradise 
Regained,” written in 1671 by John Milton. 


They err, who count it glorious to subdue 

By conquest far and wide, to overrun 

Large countries, and in field great battles 
win, 

Great cities by assault: 
worthies 

But rob, and spoil, burn, slaughter, and 
enslave 

Peaceable nations, neighboring or remote, 

Made captive, yet deserving freedom more 

Than those their conquerors, who leave 
behind 

Nothing but ruin wheresoe’er they rove, 

And all the flourishing works of peace 
destroy; 

Then swell with pride, and must be titled 
gods, 

Great benefactors of mankind, deliverers, 

Worshipped with temple, priest, and sacri- 
fice. 

One is the son of Jove, of Mars the other; 

Till conqueror Death discovers them scarce 
men, 

Rolling in brutish vices, and deformed, 

Violent or shameful death their due reward. 

But ij there be in glory aught of good, 

It may by means far different be attained, 

Without ambition, war, or violence; 

By deeds of peace, by wisdom eminent, 

By patience, temperance. 


What do these 


Monkey Faces 


MARIE WAGNER 


OW many times have you gone to the 
zoo and, watching the monkeys, ex- 
claimed, “Why, they seem almost human!” 
And there you have hit upon the very 
reason why monkeys are so popular with 
people. Their actions, manners, even their 
expressions, are so much like our own that 
our sense of humor is compelled to respond. 
They seem exaggerated caricatures of hu- 
man types—and we find ourselves smiling, 
unconsciously, in amused recognition. 

The talapoin monkey, for example, with 
his bushy yellow sideburns and his curious 
furry chest, takes us back to the Gay Nine- 
ties. His round eyes give the impression 
that he is wearing spectacles, and ‘his 
whole appearance is that of a kindly, ener- 
getic, old-fashioned little man. 

In sharp contrast is the guereza monkey, 
with his scowling, white-rimmed face. Most 
striking of monkeys, it is his fur that is 
sought for coats and ornaments. Because 
of such exploitation, his tribe is rapidly 
diminishing. Yet stalking about the jungles 
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of Ethiopia, he seems majestically uncon- 
cerned, aloof, eccentric, superior. 

The Japanese macaques—those triplets 
of the “Speak No Evil, See No Evil, Hear 
No Evil” fame—have the look of little 
orphans caught in a storm. “This machine 
age,” they imply, “is beyond us. What is 
it all about?” 

An incongruous monster at first glance 
is the black ape of Celebes, called from 
his color and the slight excuse he has for 
a tail. Yet closer observation betrays the 
dreamer in him. There is a saddened qual- 
ity to his heavily ridged eyes, a downcast 
note to the long, flat nose. But the up- 
curved mouth is half-smiling with the mem- 
ory of things beautiful in the misty past. 

The Barbary ape, or magot, of Gibral- 
tar, boasts of being Europe’s only wild 
monkey. Nearly tailless, larger in size 
than a good-sized dog, this monkey re- 
sembles a sort of pondering scholar. Side- 
burns trim his cheeks, while a type of 
“Harvard Bob” rises above a most decided 
“widow’s peak” at his hairline. His mouth 
is long and thin, his brows arched in 
thought, his eyes reflective. 

The hamadryas, a baboon of Egypt, 
wears a hooded cape of luxurious propor- 
tions. Grotesque in feature, regal in mien, 
this monkey looks for all the world like an 
important foreign ambassador on a crucial 
mission. 

Also dressed in a cape extending back 
from his forehead over his shoulders is the 
gelada, found in Ethiopia. His features 
are not typical, perhaps, but surely his 
attire suggests that of some important In- 
dian chieftain. 

Smallest of monkeys is the marmoset. 
He comes in different forms, but by far the 
most distinctive of these is the golden or 
lion marmoset. This handsome little ani- 
mal strongly resembles the king of beasts, 
on a miniature scale. 

The little rhesus monkey, about which 
Kipling has to speak in his “Jungle Book,” 
has a pouting look, which, however, he can 
modify at will. The big, bland spread of 
his ears, the sharp, intelligent little eyes, 
and his mischievous air makes us think of 
Huckleberry Finn. One instant a fiery 
little urchin, the next a paragon of all vir- 
tue, at all times this monkey is a lovable 
little seamp. In fact, it is his very roguish- 
ness which makes him one of the best-liked 
of all the monkey clan. 

The list could go on through all the five 
hundred different kinds of monkeys. Keep- 
ers of zoos say that the monkeys are the 
most popular of all zoo exhibits. People go 
to watch their near-human antics. 


by it. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
“The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital should, nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,” as 
the Hospital is not incorporated but is the property of that Society and is conducted 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to An:mals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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Executing Your Own Will 
AN ANNUITY PLAN 


You give to either of our two Societies 
any sum of money, and it will be used for 
the humane objects for which the Society 
is chartered. 


The Society will pay you semi-annually 
during your lifetime a fixed income on the 
sum given, depending upon your age at the 
time of the gift. 

In other words, you receive an assured 
income during your lifetime, and thereafter 
your gift will be used solely for the charitable 
purpose for which you made it. 


ADVANTAGES 
It is no experiment, 
There is no anxiety, 
No fluctuations in rate of income, 
No commissions, 
No legal expenses, 
No inheritance taxes, 
No waste of your estate by a 
will-contest. 


CONVENIENCES 


An income guaranteed to you during life 
by a financially sound corporation, the work 
of which dates from the year 1868. 

Your gift will not be subject to market 
fluctuations, or to the necessity of reinvest- 
ment at stated or unexpected periods. 

Your money, given while you live, can 
never be diverted to any other purpose. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees, John R. Macomber, 
Chairman of the Board, First Boston Cor- 
poration; Charles G. Bancroft, Vice-President 
and Treasurer of United Shoe Machinery Cor- 
poration; and Philip Stockton, Chairman of 
Executive Committee, First National Bank of 
Boston, to whom are entrusted the care 
and management of our invested funds, are 
a guaranty of the security of such an invest- 
ment. Persons of comparatively small means 
may, by this arrangement, obtain a better 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of investment, 
while avoiding the risks and waste of a will 
contest and ultimately promoting the cause 
of unfortunate animals. 


The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Av- 
enue. Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 


the world. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 5S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 

Sustaining Life 2000 Annual 100 
Children’s $0.75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, 
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